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WHY do people fail? Why do so 

many men and women reach mid- 
dle age without realizing the bright 
hopes of youth? Why are they filling 
small places when they hoped for posi- 
tions of responsibility and usefulness? 
Why are some of them sliding down- 
ward instead of achieving success and 
contentment? 

It is hard to answer these questions. 
There are as many explanations as there 
are defeated and disappointed persons. 
In the case of one it may be physical 
disability; with another it may be a slug- 
gish mentality. Others fail because, 
though competent enough, they do not 
fit into the environment in which they 
find themselves. Some are not equipped 
by training to handle the jobs which 
they tackle. 

The number who fail because they 
lack natural ability is not so large as 
might be supposed. Most positions do 
not call for intellectual attainments of 
a high or unusual order. One does not 
need to be a genius by any means in 
order to perform the various operations 
which the work of a business executive 
or a salesman or a mechanic or an ordi- 
nary professional man calls for. The 
individual of average mentality can go 
far in many occupations if he trains him- 
self properly and plays the game hon- 
estly and energetically. 

What one needs and must have, with 
or without exceptional brains, is char- 
acter. More people fail because of 
faults of character than for any other 
reason. That is a demonstrated fact. 
Many there are who cannot be com- 
pletely trusted. Their promises are not 
always kept. So their employers and 
associates no longer look to them with 
confidence. 

Others fail because of character short- 
comings which may seem minor. They 
may lack the strength of will to be 
prompt in the performance of duty. They 
may fail to cooperate. They may be 
unpleasant in dealing with others. They 
may be conceited, lazy, jealous, selfish, 
discourteous, unso- 
ciable. 

Many drink intem- 
perately or dissipate 
in other ways. There 
are scores of char- 
acter and personal- 
ity weaknesses, and 
they are to be mas- 
tered by those who 
are determined not 
to fail. Let every- 
one be prepared 
technically, but let no one neglect the 
first essential to success, a character of 
highest quality. 

It is true that, here and there, a dis- 
honest or unscrupulous man achieves 
wealth and influence. But for one such 
person who climbs high on the ladder, 
there are hundreds who fail to receive 
promotions and who sink permanently 
into deserved failure. 

We hear more about those who, though 
unworthy, succeed financially than we 
do about the great number who are kept 
down by incompetence, laziness, or un- 
dependability. But these shortcomings 
play their part nevertheless in holding 
one down. Sooner or later merit will be 
recognized and success will usually come 
to those who earn it by honest effort. 


Walter E. Myer 
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SYMBOL of a young nation. A high school girl in Israel acquires knowledge so 
that she will be in a better position to help build her country’s future. 


Israel Faces Crisis 


Tremendous Increase in Population Creates Serious Economic 


Problems for Young, 


HE young nation of Israel is hav- 

ing trouble. Food and housing are 
scarce, and prices are shooting up. 
Immigrants are still flocking into the 
already crowded land. There is not 
enough money in the treasury to do 
everything that needs to be done. 
Hostile neighbors surround the small 
country. 

Recently several Americans asked 
a well-informed citizen of Israel who 
was visiting in this country if the 
Israeli government could solve the 
problems facing it. He replied: 

“We need three things—peace, time, 
and money. If we can count on a 
period of peace and if we can have the 
time and money to develop our land, 
Israel’s future is bright. Don’t for- 
get that we have already achieved a 
great deal in a remarkably short 
time.” 

Israel has, indeed, made great prog- 
ress in its short life. The nation came 
into existence in May 1948 when the 
British gave up control of Palestine. 
Arab armies from the Moslem lands 
which almost surround Israel tried to 
destroy the new nation because they 
felt that Palestine rightfully belonged 
to them. The Jews were equally con- 
vinced that the land was theirs, and 
thus a conflict occurred. The United 
Nations arranged an armistice, but 
permanent peace has not yet been 
achieved between Israel and the Arab 
states. 

For many years, Jewish leaders had 


Middle-Eastern Nation 


dreamed of a homeland for their peo- 
ple in Palestine—the region where the 
Jews lived in ancient times. The crea- 
tion of Israel was the realization of 
this dream. In the last few years, 
Jewish immigrants from all over the 
world have poured into Israel. 

The mass migration is at the bot- 
tom of Israel’s troubles today. The 
population has increased so fast that 
it has not been possible to absorb the 
newcomers into the economy in a nor- 
mal away. The Israeli government 
has had to direct the migration, pro- 
vide the necessities of life for the 
newcomers, and stimulate industry 
and agriculture so that the immi- 
grants could make a living. 

To carry out this staggering task, 
Israel has had to depend largely on 
funds from abroad. People in the 
United States and many other lands 
have contributed funds. The Israeli 
government has sold bonds, and pri- 
vate investors have financed many 
new industries. The U. S. has given 
Israel substantial aid under the mu- 
tual security act. 

The government of Israel is trying 
to meet the present crisis with a big 
development program. It is attempt- 
ing to expand its commerce, industry, 
and agriculture to meet the needs of 
its swelling population. To finance 
the program, the government is trying 
to raise 1% billion dollars through 
the sale of bonds and other means. 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 


Americans Are 
Earning More 


Increases in Living Standards 
Accompany Rise in Family 


Income, Study Shows 


ITHIN the lifetime of the aver- 
age high school student, there 
has been a great increase in the 
amount of money that American fami- 
lies earn and spend. In the late 1930's, 
only one family in each 45 received an 
annual income of $5,000 or more. By 
1950, 
earning that much. 
A “medium-sized 
something far different in 1950 than 
it was during the 1930’s. In 1935 and 
1936, economists estimated, the family 
halfway between top and bottom on 


nine families in each 45 were 


income” was 


our nation’s economic ladder was re- 
ceiving about $1,100 vearly. Fifteen 
years later, the family at this middle 
position was getting almost 254 times 
as much—or $3,000. 

These are among the facts 
have been uncovered in recent surveys 
of the American people and their 
earnings. In the remainder of this 
article, we shall some ad- 
ditional findings. For the most part, 
we shall base the information on 
family incomes rather than on indi- 
vidual earnings. 

The first question that arises, there- 
fore, is: How many families are there 
in the United States? Answers will 
vary, depending upon how we define 
the word “family.” For example, 
suppose that an adult son lives at his 
parents’ home, but that he has a job 
and supports himself. Some statisti- 
cians would call him a_ separate, 
single-member “family.” Others 
would regard him as part of his 
father’s household. 

In our discussion here, we are going 
to follow those who classify him sep- 
arately. The. group that we shall 
regard as a family is what might be 
called a “‘spending unit.” It can be 
(1) two or more related people, living 


that 


report o7 


(Concluded on pages 6 and 7) 


NTERNATIONAL NEWS 
JOHN SNYDER, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Nellie Tayloe Ross, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Mint. As the saying 
goes in Washington, “Ross makes it— 
Snyder takes it!” 
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ISRAEL is in the Middle East 
1 STRATEGIC POSITION. Israel has 
- been called the 
the Old World.” 


“crossroads of 
Located at the east- 


ern end of the Mediterranean, it is 
astride routes which link Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. It is about the 
same size as New Jersey. 

When the British withdrew from 
the area in 1948, Israel took over most 


of what had been known as Palestine. 
The eastern and central part of the 
country was seized by the Arabs and 
added to Jordan. There are 
skirmishes 


Was later 


still occasional between 


Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
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3 LIVING CONDITIONS. A visitor 
* to Tel Aviv would find that it 
looks very much like an American 
city. However, he would notice long 
lines of women at the stores waiting 
to get food which is in short supply. 
By standing in line for a few hours, 
a housewife may be able to get some 
bread, a few vegetables, and perhaps 
some frozen fish. 

Many foods are rationed. 
ration, for example, 
a pound a week, but there are nu- 


The meat 


is one fourth of 
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THESE YOUNG PEOPLE migrated from Iraq to Israel not long ago. Homes they are building are shown in the heshesreuned. 


NEW SETTLERS. Israel has 

opened its doors to Jews from all 
over the world. The population—now 
more than 1,500,000—has_ doubled 
since 1948. About 90 per cent of 
Israel’s people are Jews. Most of the 
remainder are Arab farm workers, 
who get along peaceably with their 
Jewish countrymen. 

About two thirds of the immigrants 
in the past few years have come from 
Europe. Most of the rest have come 
from nearby lands in the Middle East 
—Yemen, Iraq, Egypt, and others. 
Migration from these latter countries 
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TEL AVIV, a port on the Mediterranean Sea, is a thriving, modern city 





merous times when no meat at all is 
available. The egg ration is three a 
week. Many manufactured goods are 
they are being sent 
abroad to secure precious dollars. 

A visitor would also find local trans- 
portation a serious problem. Buses 
are packed, and cabs are reserved sev- 
eral days in advance. The govern- 
ment is hoping to receive several hun- 
dred buses from France in the near 
future in exchange for automobiles 
from the assembly plant at Haifa. 


scarce, too, for 


has been on the increase because of 
rising feeling against the Jews in the 
Arab nations. 

The tremendous increase in popu- 
lation poses many problems. At first, 
most of the new arrivals live in tents 
and temporary huts. These settle- 
ments are common sights on the out- 
skirts of Israel’s cities and farming 
communities. 

Most of the new arrivals go to work 
with a pioneering spirit much like 
that of our own coloffists in early 
America. However, the great major- 
ity have little or no money when they 


INDUSTRY in the new nation. 


GROWING INDUSTRIES. Israel is 
today in the midst of a great 
industrial revolution. Many new fac- 
tories are springing up in the Tel 
Aviv and Haifa areas. The auto as- 
sembly plant above is already export- 
ing cars to a number of countries. 
Other manufactured products include 
watches, steel pipes, and textiles. 
Israel lacks iron and coal, but there 
are large deposits of potash, chlorides, 
and bromides in the Dead Sea. Phos- 
phates are found in great quantity in 


arrive and they have to be assisted by 
the government during their first 
months in Israel. This aid to immi- 
grants adds to the financial burden of 
the government. 

During 1952, about 120,000 addi- 
tional immigrants are expected to 
arrive. The government is trying to 
encourage young people with useful 
skills to come to Israel, and recently 
took steps to limit, to a minor degree, 
the immigration of people above 35. 
However, the doors will still be open 
to all Jews from any country where 
danger of persecution exists, 


KAISER FRAZER OF ISRAEL, LTD 


This scene is in Haifa’s Kaiser-Frazer plant 





the southern desert region called the 
Negev. The chemical industry, in par- 
ticular, has a bright future. 

The government is depending on its 
growing industries to help build up a 
thriving export trade, and cut the big 
gap that now exists between exports 
and imports. At present Israel buys 
far more from other countries than 
she sells to them. The refusal of Arab 
nations to trade with Israel deprives 
the new country of a logical market 
for many of its manufactured items. 
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5 HOUSING. One of Israel’s most 

* serious problems has been that 
of finding living quarters for the 
thousands of immigrants pouring into 
the country. At first, most of the new- 
comers live in temporary huts of 
aluminum or wood, or in tents. For- 
tunately the climate is mild enough 
so that it is not unhealthy to live in 
such flimsy quarters. 

The immigrants later move into 
more permanent houses, probably of 
concrete or stucco, as these buildings 
are constructed. Big building projects 








THREE LIONS 


THESE APARTMENTS were built in the city of Haifa for war veterans 


are seen everywhere. They are espe- 
cially numerous in the suburbs of such 
cities as Tel Aviv and Haifa. New 
agricultural settlements go up almost 
overnight. 

A government ‘enter is being built 
in Jerusalem. All the buildings are 
to be of a reddish-yellow stone. They 
are to be placed in a setting of 
parks and gardens, and the whole area 
is expected, on a small scale, to rival 
Washington, D. C., as a well-planned 
seat of government. Nearby a festi- 
val hall, seating 4,000, is being built. 


TEL AVIV’S BEACHES attract Israeli people as well as tourists from abroad 


7 RECREATION. Swimming is a 
® favorite pastime in coastal areas 
where there are good beaches. There 
is not much time for sports in view 
of the great amount of work to be 
done, but basketball and soccer are 
popular. As conditions become more 
stable, there will undoubtedly be in- 
creasing interest in athletics. 
Musical organizations are numer- 
ous, and the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra has to repeat its concerts 
six or eight times, so great is popular 


interest in them. There are several 
theaters where plays are performed. 
Motion pictures are very popular, and 
most of the films are American. There 
are almost always long lines waiting 
to get seats in the movie houses. 

Tel Aviv is noted for its numerous 
book stores. Many American books 
are on sale, and American songs are 
frequently heard over Israel’s two 
radio stations. In fact, it is even 
possible in Tel Aviv to buy ice cream 
at an American-type soda fountain. 





TRACTORS and other kinds of farm machinery are being used increasingly 


r.) AGRICULTURE. Though industry 

* is on the upswing, farming is 
the chief economic 
This is quite remarkable 

recalled that this region 
described as “half 
one quarter swamp, and one quarter 
eroded mountainside.” It has taken 
back-breaking labor to make such land 
produce crops. 

Extensive irrigation has made good 
farm land out of many former desert 
areas. The once-swampy regions 
along the coast are filled in, and are 


still 
activity. 

when it is 
was 


considered 


once desert, 





now the center of a thriving citrus 
industry. Farm production has in- 
creased more than 80 per cent since 
Israel became a nation. Dozens of 
new farm settlements have sprung up. 

Dramatic farming experiments are 
now the dry 
Here, in test 
areas, grass is growing, and cabbages 


carried out in 
desert of the Negev. 


being 


and cauliflower and other vegetables 
are thriving. The success which the 
government is having in reclaiming 
this barren land offers much hope for 
the future of the new nation. 


ENGINEERS are being trained to help with the many construction projects there 


8 EDUCATION. Israel’s leaders 

* know that the future of their 
country depends on its young people, 
so a good deal of attention has been 
given to the school system. Elemen- 
tary education is compulsory and at 
public expense. There are numerous 
high schools, and the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem offers further train- 
ing for the most promising students. 

As an extra-curricular activity, 
many high school youths spend a two- 
week period in the Negev. There they 





plant trees, help get the land in shape 
for crops, and look for minerals. Not 
only do these camping-out periods add 
to the young people’s education, but 
they give the Israeli youth a height- 
ened sense of participation in shaping 
their country’s future. 

The government is trying to see 
that young Arabs in Israel are edu- 
cated too. If they are not, it is feared 
they will become a poverty-stricken 
minority group which will pull down 
living standards generally. 
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Trouble Ahead? 


“Spring,” a military leader once 
said, “is the time of year when armies 
vo on the march.” 


the New York Times military writer, 


This spring, says 
Hanson Baldwin, is a time of great 
Baldwin summarizes 
his views this way: 
“We are from the threat of 
attack in Europe now than we have 
for some time, because of the 
free world’s rapidly growing defenses 
on the continent. Of course, 1952 is 
But 
Com- 
munism moves into ‘soft spots,’ and 


danger for Asia. 

safer 
peen 
still a crucial year for Europe. 
the big trouble area is Asia. 

there are many political and economic 
weak points in Asia. 


“Korea, 


and 


Iran, Burma, 
(the province between 
Pakistan which 
nations) 


Indochina, 
Kashmir 
India and is claimed 
by both are now the major 
danger spots on the globe. In these 
countries, the Reds have been strength- 
ening their forces within recent 
months. 

“The biggest trouble area, of course, 
is still Korea. The communists in the 
land have their 
troop strength to about 900,000 armed 
men, while they continue to stall on 
truce talks. Though there is still a 
chance for a peace settlement in Korea, 


war-torn increased 


it is possible that the Reds are plan- 
ning to launch a powerful spring of- 
fensive this year.” 


Israel’s Leaders 


Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion and President Chaim Weiz- 
mann worked hard to realize their life- 
long dream of setting up an 
pendent Jewish state. Now the 
leaders are striving to overcome their 
new land’s many economic problems. 
(See article.) 

Born 64 years ago in Poland, Ben- 
Gurion his early vears trying 
to improve the lot of his people. As 
a youth, he Palestine and 
worked for a time in the fields. He 
felt that the Jewish could be 
rebuilt through agricultural labor. 

During World War I, Ben-Gurion 
organized a Jewish legion to fight with 
the British against Germany’s allies 
the Turks—who then controlled Pales- 
tine. At the war’s end, Israel's future 
Prime Minister plunged anew into the 


inde- 

two 
page 1 
spent 
went to 


state 





WIDE 


DAVID BEN-GURION (left), Israel’s 
Prime Minister, and Chaim Weizmann, 
the country’s President 


task of working for an independent 
Jewish nation. Then, in 1944, he asked 
the world to recognize Palestine as a 
national state for his people. At mid- 
night May 14, 1948, his long struggle 
met with success. The state of Israel 
was proclaimed. 

As President of Israel, Chaim Weiz- 
mann has fewer political duties than 
his friend, Ben-Gurion, has. Never- 
theless, the 77-year-old scientist and 


EARLY EACH APRIL, the Japanese cherry trees attract 
many sight-seers to the nation’s capital. 


statesman plays an important role as 
advisor to his government, and as the 
land’s ceremonial head. 
Weizmann, who has been ill within 
months, much of his 
life to the struggle for a free Israel. 
He became President of the Jewish 
state in 1948, and was asked to serve 
the nation for a second five-year term 
last November. 


new 


recent devoted 


Cherry Blossom Festival 


Visitors from many parts of the 
country are now on their way to view 
the national capital’s 25th annual 
Cherry Blossom Festival. The cele- 
bration, which includes a night parade 
of floats representing many of our 
states, a water pageant, coronation of 
the festival queen, and other gala 
events, will be held for five days be- 
ginning next Wednesday. The beau- 
tiful pink and white cherry blossoms 
are expected to be in full bloom by 
that time. 

The flowering trees were sent to 
us by the people of Japan’s capital 
city, Tokyo, some 40 years ago as a 
gesture of friendship. A short time 
ago, America returned the gift by 
sending shoots of the trees to Japan 
for planting in Tokyo’s famous cherry 
groves. During World War II, Japan 
lost many of its beautiful trees be- 
cause they were needed for firewood. 


Pacific Treaties 


A final peace settlement for Japan 
is now in sight. At the same time, 
a stronger Pacific defense system is 
rapidly becoming a reality. 

A short time ago, the U. S. Senate 
ratified Japan’s peace treaty, and also 
voted “yes” on special security agree- 
ments with Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Under the pacts with the former 
enemy land, Japan will once again 


In the background 


become a completely independent coun- 
try, and U. S. troops will help defend 
the island nation against 
enemy attacks. 

The security agreements with the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zea- 
land state that we shall cooperate with 
these countries on Pacific 
matters. 

Japan, Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Argentina, 
and Mexico also 
Japanese peace treaty. 
of the following countries—Canada, 
France, Indonesia, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, or the Philippines—must say 
“ves” to the treaty 
into effect. 


possible 


defense 


Honduras, Ceylon, 
ratified the 


Now only one 


have 


before it goes 


The Government Clean-Up 


The nation’s lawmakers are sharply 
divided on this Can Newbold 
Morris, who was asked by President 
Truman to wipe out dishonesty in the 
federal government, do a good job? 
Or should we have an investigator who 
is completely independent of the White 
House and of Congress? 

Those lawmakers who favor Morris 
praise the work he has already done. 
The investigator’s first major step was 
to send questionnaires to thousands 
of leading officials. These government 
workers must answer questions on 
their incomes, personal wealth, and 
other matters which help investigators 
dig out evidence of dishonesty. 

Other legislators insist that an in- 
dependent investigator is needed to 
track down corruption in all branches 
of government. Democratic Senator 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada, is now ask- 
ing Congress to provide for a new 
investigator, and five assistants, to 
head a clean-up drive. The proposed 
group would be independent of Con- 
gress and of the President, and would 
have special investigative powers, in- 
cluding authority (subpoena power) 


issue: 


here is the Jefferson Memorial. 
planted in Washington were a gift of Japan. 


The Story of the Week 





The first of the trees to be 
(See note.) 
to summon witnesses when needed. 
These powers 


Morris by the lawmakers 


have been denied to 


thus far. 


Steel and Railways 


What are the chances for a final set- 
tlement of labor disputes between the 
the na- 
tion’s important steel industries and 
on its vital railroads? We may know 
the answer to this question very soon. 

A short time ayo, the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board—a government agency 
which supervises wage policies—suyg- 
gested a 171%-cent-an-hour pay boost, 
to be granted to steelworkers in install- 
ments between now and next January. 
The WSB also agreed to let the work- 
ers have paid vacations and certain 
other benefits. 

Steelworkers, whose average pay is 
now about $1.90 cents an hour, or $76 
for a 40-hour week, huve tentatively 
agreed to accept the WSE proposal, 
and they have changed their scheduled 
strike date from last Sunday until 
April 8. If labor leaders, the WSB. 
and company officials do not reach 2 
final agreement on all points by then, 
the workers plan to leave their jobs. 

The chief dispute in the nation’s 
railroads, meanwhile, is over working 
conditions—including the hours of the 
union members’ work week. Uncle 
Sam has been operating the reads since 
August, 1950, in an effort to keep the 
trains running. When some employees 
of the New York Central Railroad 
didn’t report for work earlier this 
month, the government ordered them 
back on the job. Now government of- 
ficials and union leaders are striving 
to end the long-standing rail dispute. 


World Glimpses 


The Middle Eastern lands of Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, and other nearby coun- 
tries are winning a long-standing fight 


workers and their bosses in 
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against one of their biggest enemies— 
the locusts. These food-destroying 
yrasshoppers have cut deeply into the 
Middle East’s badly needed food re- 
sources in past years. Now teams of 
American technicians are destroying 
thousands of locusts in this part of 
the globe. The anti-pest campaign is 
expected to save about 80 million dol- 
lars in valuable crops this year. 

Burma, an independent nation in 
southeast Asia, is celebrating one of 
its most decisive victories in recent 
years against the communist rebels 
within its borders. Government 
troops smashed a strong Red force 
near the central Burmese city of Man- 
dalay. In the months to come, Burma 
hopes to crush the remaining 10,000 or 
more communists still believed to be 
active on her soil. 

Punkeydoodles Corners, Canada, is 
in the news three Ontario 
counties claim it. This tiny Canadian 


because 


town is one of many communities on 
this continent and elsewhere with un- 
usual names. California has towns 
called Chucklehead Diggings and Mug- 
fuzzle Flat. Perhaps the most difficult 
name is that of a Welsh town called 
Llanfairpwllgyvngyllgogerychwyrndro- 
bwlilllantysiliogogoch. 


Supreme Court for Europe? 


Free Europe will have a high tri- 
bunal with powers to hand down final 
decisions on cases dealing with human 
rights violations, if certain European 
leaders have their way. Members of 
the Council of Europe, an advisory 
parliament representing 15 nations, 
recently suggested a supreme court 
for the group of countries. 

The proposed court would have 15 
judges—one for each land belonging 
to the Council of Europe. It would 
have power to decide controversies in 
which any member country is charged 
with violating certain individual 
rights, such as freedom of speech and 
the right to a fair and public trial 
for anybody accused of a crime. 

If 10 member parliaments decide 
in favor of the proposed European 
court, it will open its doors for busi- 
ness. West Germany has already sug- 
gested that such a tribunal look into 
charges that the French-supervised 
Saar government is suppressing the 
freedoms of Germans in the tiny area. 


TOMATOES paid for the patent rights to these planes. 


the Vampire jet plane. 





Italy, with tomatoes and 
other vegetables for export, traded them to England for the right to manufacture 


Different parts of the plane are made in different factories. 


England still supplies the engines, but Italy hopes soon to be manufacturing them. 


Controversial Book 


Mr. President, 
newsman William 
dent Truman as 
causing a flurry of comments and dis- 
putes in political circles these days. 


a book written by 
Hillman on Presi- 
a public figure, is 


Hillman’s book, which was written 
with the approval of the President, is 
largely based on the Chief Executive's 
diaries, certain of his letters, and per- 
It gives many of Tru- 
and world 


sonal papers. 
man’s 
issues and on the people who have 
worked with him. 


views on national 


Two men in particular are angry 
about the book’s statements regarding 
their past activities. They are Henry 
Wallace, a former U. S. Vice Presi- 
dent and a Cabinet official under Tru- 
man, and South 
James Byrnes, who served for a time 
as Mr. Truman’s Secretary of State. 

According to Mr. President, Tru- 
man scolded Byrnes for not consulting 
him when the South Carolina leader 
represented our government at the 
Moscow conference. Governor Byrnes 
strongly denies that the President 
made any critical remarks to him at 
the time. Moreover, he says that it 
would have been impossible for him 


Carolina’s Governor 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“While I was in Europe I saw a bed 
twenty feet long and ten feet wide.” 
“Sounds like a lot of bunk.” 




















PORTER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Whatever you've been doing, do the 
opposite.” 


An instrument has been invented in 
Russia that is said to be similar to a 
bagpipe but is much easier to play. That 
country seems to want to do nothing but 
cause trouble. 


Youngsters who wonder how old 
they’ll have to be in order to do as they 
please, should forget about it. No one 
has ever lived that long. 


* 


Chemistry Professor: “What is the 
outstanding contribution chemistry has 
made to the world?” 

Student: “Peroxide blondes.” 


* 


Probably one reason why the police- 
man likes his job is that the customer is 
always wrong. 

* 

Rumors are that next year’s tax forms 
will contain only three questions: “How 
much money have you? Where is it? 
How soon can we get it?” 


to have directly contacted the Presi- 
dent from Moscow without the Rus- 
sians knowing what the messages 
were about. 

Wallace is angry because he believes 
the “‘Mr. X” of the book is none other 
than himself. Mr. X is described as a 
“pacifist” “wants us to disband 
and “give Russia 
The former Cabi- 
net official argues that he never sug- 


who 
our armed forces,” 
our atomic secrets.” 


gested such a policy. 


CARE Honor Roll 


Here is another report on how Amer- 
ican schools, in 
article in this paper and 
publications, are donating money to 
CARE’s program of sending 
and farm tools to India, Pakistan, and 
CARE’s Washington, D. C., 
office tells of receiving donations from 
the following: 


response to a recent 


associated 
plows 


Greece. 


Annapolis High School, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 
Alexandria High School, Alexandria, 


Minnesota. 

White River High School, Enumclaw, 
Washington. 

West Side Union High School, Los 
Banos, California. 

Lindley Junior High School, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

Walsh High School, Walsh, Colorado. 

Sunnyside-McKenney High School, 
McKenney, Virginia. 

Loveland High School, Loveland, Colo- 
rado. 

Roycemore School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Columbus High School, 
Georgia. 

Miss Hutchison’s 
Tennessee. 

Longfellow Junior High School, Flint, 
Michigan. 

North Mianus School, Riverside, Con- 
necticut. 

Johns Hill Junior 
tur, Illinois. 

Canastota Central Schools, Canastota, 
New York. 

Senior High School, Rochester, Minne- 
sota. 

Whittier School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Jasper High School, Jasper, Florida. 

Lancaster Central Schools, Bluffton, 
Indiana. 

Alton High School, Alton, Illinois. 

Cony High School, Augusta, Maine. 

A $10 donation will buy four hand 
tools—a pitchfork, weeding hoe, mat- 
tock, and shovel. For $17.50, CARE 
can send a plow. Contributions may 
be sent to CARE, Inc., Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Columbus, 


School, Memphis, 


High School, Deca- 
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OW that Marlene Bauer has won 

her first pro golf tournament, she 
is looking ahead to further triumphs 
in the game which is to be her career. 
Those the blue- 
eyed girl win the Sarasota Open tour- 
nament in Florida earlier this month 
predict a bright future for her. At 


who saw attractive, 


18 she is one of the youngest profes- 
sional golfers in the world 

Marlene has been making golfing 
news ever since she was 3's years 
old. At that age, her father, who is 


a golf pro, gave her some sawed-off 
clubs started the 
When she was 8, Marlene was 


and teaching her 
game. 
a good enough player to qualify for 
the South Dakota women’s champion- 
ship tournament. At 15, she was the 
U. S. junior champion, and made an 
excellent showing in the 
women’s amateur tournament 
Marlene Alice, 
came professional golfers in 1950. As 


national 


and her sister, be- 
for 
and they 
matches. 
Alice, who is 24, is also a fine player, 
though 


professionals, they may compete 
cash prizes in tournaments, 
exhibition 


receive pay for 


skilled as her 
The two 


peared in exhibition matches in many 


not quite so 


younger sister. have ap- 
parts of the country. 

In pro tournaments, the Bauer girls 
have made good showings against 
older, more experienced players. In 
the recent Sarasota event, Marlene set 
a new women’s record with a score of 
71. More than 60 women golfers took 
part in the 
of the nation’s best professionals. 

The only 

» 


5 feet 2 inches in height, but she can 


tourney, including some 


18-year-old champion is 
drive the ball well over 200 yards from 
the tee. To make up for her lack of 
size, father taught draw 
the golf club back farther than most 


her her to 





ew ° 


our 


MARLENE BAUER is one of 


youngest professional golfers 


golfers do before swinging at the ball. 

Marlene is not the kind of golfer 
who ponders shot at great 
length. She is known for the speed 
with which she can go around a course. 
She time with practice 
swings, but steps up to the tee, takes 
her stance, and promptly the 
ball zooming on its way. 

The young golfer has had the op- 
portunity during her 18 years to learn 
plenty of geography. Her family used 
to live in South Dakota, but moved 
to California. Then they lived in 
Texas for a time, and now they are 
in Florida. 


every 


wastes no 


sends 
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Income Study 


(Concluded from page 1) 


together and pooling their earnings; 


or (2) any individual who supports 
himself as a “one-member family.” 
At the beginning of last year, the 


United States had approximately 52 


million of these “spending unit” fami- 
lies. The average number of persons 
in each was about three. 

As to the of 
these families varied considerably. 
1950, the richest 6 per cent of them 


incomes, 


In 


size their 


numbering 3,120,000—earned nearly 
as much, as a group, as did the 
25,480,000 who made up the least 


prosperous 49 per cent. 

Families in the richest 6 per cent 
all had incomes of $7,500 per year or 
more. On the other hand, there was 
a group more than twice as large—the 
poorest 18 per cent—whose money in- 
comes in 1950 amounted to $1,000 or 
A large share of our families 
nearly two fifths of them—earned be- 
tween $2,000 and $4,000 apiece. 


mcomes 


less. 


figures refer to 
They do not include, 
for example, the food products that 
many farm families raised for their 
Total values on such items 


these money 


only. 


own use. 


would be very hard to estimate. If 
they were added in, however, the 
earnings for our lower and middle 


income groups would be larger. 
Nearly all the families had to pay 
income taxes out of the earnings we 
have These levies weigh 
far more heavily on the wealthy fami- 
lies than upon the poorer ones. As a 
result, there is not as great a differ- 
rich 


described. 


ence between the incomes of the 
man and of the poor man after pay- 
ment of taxes as there is before taxes. 


$2,000 in Taxes 


In 1950, the family with an income 
of $12,500 federal 
income tax of about $2,000. Families 
with $3,500 paid, on an average, $200. 
‘iving $1,500 paid only $40. 


probably paid a 


Those rece 
Uncle Sam took less than 
out of the $1,500 income, but he got 
16 per cent from the $12,500 family. 

Even the 
ings as they stand before payment of 


3 per cent 


when we consider earn- 
taxes, it appears that family incomes 
are getting to somewhat more 
evenly distributed than they were 15 
In 1935 and 1936, 
of our population 


be 


or 20 years ago. 
the richest tenth 
received 36 per cent of all the income. 
Only $64 out of every $100 was left 
for the lower nine tenths. By 1950, 
the upper tenth was getting only 29 


per cent; and $71 out of every $100 
was left for the lower nine tenths. 

The most dramatic change that has 
taken place is a rise in earnings all 
along the line, affecting both rich and 
poor. In 1935-36, only one tenth of 
our families received incomes. of 
$2,600 a year or more. Recently, well 
over half of America’s families have 
been earning that much or more. 

In the middle 1930's, the least pros- 
perous tenth of our nation’s families 
had an annual income of less than 
$340 apiece. In 1950, those in the 
same relative position at the bottom 
of the ladder received incomes rang- 
ing up to $830. (Many of these low- 
income people are farmers who supply 
part of their own food needs. ) 

Do these facts mean that all Ameri- 
cans, from richest to poorest, have in 
recent years been able to buy over 
twice as much as they purchased in 
the 1930’s? Certainly not. Most of 
them are better off, but rising prices 
have absorbed a large part of their 
gains. On an average, goods selling 
for about a dollar in 1936 now cost 
$1.90. What does this mean to a fam- 
ily halfway up the economic ladder? 

Assume that the Smith family has 
been in this middle-income position 
for the last 20 years or so. In 1935-36, 
the Smiths earned and spent $1,100. 
At present—according to preliminary 
estimates—they may be earning as 
much as $3,400. But they must spend 
approximately $2,100 in order to live 


as well as they did om their $1,100 in 
the middle 1930's. 

Besides paying higher prices, they 
have been hit by rising taxes. They 
didn’t have to pay any federal income 
tax in 1935 and 1936, but now they 
are paying more than $200 per year. 
Meanwhile, many other kinds of taxes 
have risen too. 

Something Left Over 

If the Smiths live exactly as well 
now as they did in the middle 1930's, 
their living expenses plus taxes total 
more than $2,300. Nevertheless, they 
still have roughly $1,000 left over—to 
save or to enjoy a better living stand- 
ard than they had 15 or 20 vears ago. 

These figures do not indicate that a 
middle-income family is living luxur- 
iously today. Economists point out 
and the average housewife will surely 
agree—that a _ city-dwelling family 
can enjoy only a simple livelihood on 
a $3,400 income at present. 

The big point is, though, that how- 
ever hard-pressed the Smiths or any 
other family may be today, they are 
better off than was the family that 
occupied a corresponding spot on the 
ladder in 1936. 

A glance inside the American home 
will prove that our people, on an aver- 
age, are living more comfortably now 
than they did several years ago. 
Census-takers discovered that 94 per 
cent of the homes in our nation had 
electric lights in 1950, whereas only 


economic 
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THE NUMBER OF AMERICAN FAMILIES that fall in the different groups according to their annual incomes are shown on the chart above. Figures are for 1950. 


79 per cent had them in 1940. There 
were radios in 96 per cent of our 
homes in 1950, but in only 83 per cent 
when the 1940 census was taken. Out 
of every 100 American homes, 91 had 
refrigerators in 1950, but only 73 had 
them in 1940. 

What kind of jobs are held by the 
workers in the various family income 
groups? In 1950, most of the family 
incomes ranging above $7,500 were 
earned in such jobs as law, medicine, 
or engineering; in managerial posts 
at factories or offices; or by the 
owners of stores and other businesses. 
Earnings between $4,000 and $7,500 
were made largely by machinists and 
other skilled workers, by office em- 
ployees, and by businessmen and 
salesmen. In the groups which made 
less than $4,000 were a great many 
other skilled workers, office clerks, and 
unskilled employees of various kinds. 

There were numerous. well-to-do 
farmers, but farm operators also made 
up a large share in the groups that 
had incomes below $3,000 and below 
$1,000, during 1950. A great many 
farm people, though, had better liv- 
ings than these figures indicate. By 
planting gardens and raising live- 
stock, they obtained a large part of 
their food at little cost in money. 

Will the next ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years bring continued progress in our 
people's living standards? Probably 
so, unless we have some such calamity 
as an atomic war. Americans whose 













































































AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME per person in each state and the District of Columbia is shown. 
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earnings are still low can, as a group, 
look forward to better days. 

Our nation can take considerable 
pride in the record that it has already 
made. We are running an economic 
system which has enabled practically 
all groups—rich and poor alike—to 
make substantial gains. 

There has always been—and will 
continue to be—much disagreement 
over how our nation’s total income 
should be distributed among various 
vroups within the population. That 
is why we have labor-management 
conflicts, disputes over price and wage 
controls, and arguments about the 
government's policy toward the prices 
of farm products. Normally, each 
section of our population strives to 
increase its share of the country’s 
income. In recent weeks there have 
been serious labor-management clashes 
in the steel industry and on the rail- 
ways, stemming largely from wage 





disputes. 

Conflicts between different economic 
groups are an accepted part of our 
system of free enterprise and democ- 
racy. Each group is comparatively 
free to argue its case and to seek im- 
provements in its living standard. 
Under this system, our people have 
made gains far greater than any that 
can be shown in countries whose econ- 
omies are rigidly controlled by dic- 
tatorial governments. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, mateh the 
word with the following 
phrase whose meaning is 


italicized 
word or 
Correct an- 


swers are given on page 8, column 4. 


mostly nearly the same. 


1. Sometimes a family has more 
liabilities (li'tth-bil’i-tiz) than it can 
afford. (a) desires (b) debts (ce) 
d) bad luck. 


2. Take home pay refers to a per- 
total wage (b) deduction for 
taxes (c) social security payments 
(d) income after all tax and other 
deductions are made. 


possessions 


’ 
sons (a 


8. Our assets (is’tts) include (a) 
money and other things of value we 
own (b) the debts we owe to others 
(c) just our income (d) just debts 
owed to us. 

4. The stability (sti-bil’i-ti) of a 
person’s income depends on a great 
many factors. (a) inerease (b) 
character (c) amount (d) steadiness. 


5. When Israel became a_ nation, 
much of its land was not arable (air’ 
ii-b’l). (a) free of Arabs (b) fit for 
cultivation (c) cleared of forests (d) 
properly cultivated. 

6. Some people say Israel’s_ rela- 
tions with the Arab world have 
reached a precarious (pré-care’i-iis) 
stage. (a) dangerous (b) satisfac- 
tory (c) friendly (d) difficult. 


Money is a word derived from the 
name of a Roman goddess, Juno 
Moneta. Coins were first made by the 
Romans in her temple, hence she be- 
“ame the guardian of the finances. 
Her name was derived from the Latin 
word moneo which means “warn.” 
She was given this name because she 
was believed to have warned the Ro- 
mans of.dangers ahead. But it is 
because’ ef her association with the 
making of coins that we have based 
the word money on her name. 





EWING GA way 


WINDMILLS are a typical sight in Holland. The mills once supplied power to 
pump water from the lowlands, but most pumping now is done by electricity. 


A Gift from Holland 


Queen Juliana, on Visit to U. S., Will Present Set of Bells to 


Nation to Show Dutch People’s Gratitude for Aid 


ASHINGTON, D. C., is getting 
ready to welcome another royal 
couple Queen Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands. The 
two will arrive Wednesday afternoon, 
April 2, for a three-day visit in the 
nation’s capital. Later they will go 
to New York City, the Tennessee Val- 
ley, the Midwest and the Far West. 
While in Wash- 
ington, the Queen 
will present a set 
of bells—a carillon 
—to the United 
States. The gift 
comes from the 
Dutch people to ex- 
press their appre- 
ciation for the aid 
we have given wide wor 
them since the end Queen Juliana 
of World War II. (The full set of 
bells has not yet been completed, and 
Juliana will actually use a model at 
the presentation ceremonies. ) 

Friendship between the United 
States and the Netherlands goes back 
many years. The first Dutch settle- 
ment on this continent was made in 
1615. Similar settlements followed 
around the present site of New York 
City, and today many place names 
(Harlem and Brooklyn, for instance) 
can be traced back to the early Dutch. 

During our Revolutionary War and 
after we won our independence, the 
Netherlands helped us with loans and 
in other ways. One of our early 
treaties provided for commerce be- 
tween the United States and Holland. 

More recently the two countries 
have cooperated economically and 
militarily. During World War II, we 
were allied in the fight against Nazi 
aggression. After the war, economic 
aid from the United States helped 
make possible the Netherlands’ re- 
markable recovery. Now, we are al- 
lies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

From the standpoint of natural 
resources, Holland seems to be poor. 
The country is small—very little 
larger than our state of Maryland— 
and about one third of its area was 
once under the sea. Almost half is 
below sea level and must be protected 
by dikes. The land is flat and there 
are few minerals. 








These facts have not dismayed the 
Dutch people, though. Through the 
centuries, they have pushed the sea 
back to give them new fields to till. 
They have used their flat, but fertile 
land to build a thriving agricultural 
system. Industries have been estab- 
lished. 

Dairy products, tulips, vegetables, 
and fruits are the leading farm prod- 
ucts raised for export. Textiles, 
clothing, ships, shoes, and building 
materials are the major factory prod- 
ucts. Amsterdam is one of the world’s 
outstanding diamond cutting centers. 

Economically, the Netherlands suf- 
fered a setback when its possessions 
in the East Indies became independent 
early in 1949. The loss of these 
colonial areas reduced trade between 
Holland and the Indies, though eco- 
nomic ties between the two are still 
very close. In spite of this and in 
spite of, reconstruction problems re- 
sulting from World War II, the Neth- 
erlanders last year produced half again 
as much as they did in 1937. 


Healthy and Happy 


Holland’s chief 
people. They are intelligent, well- 
educated, healthy and happy. Their 
Their schools, 
from the lowest grades through the 
universities, are among the finest in 
Europe. Their rural areas are beauti- 
ful. 

Although the Netherlands is a 
monarchy, an elected parliament and 
appointive cabinet responsible to the 
lawmakers actually rule the country. 
The 10 million Hollanders are as 
proudly democratic as any people. 


resource is its 


cities are well planned. 


oR 
SEA 


Great 
itain 


Germany 


Luxembourg 
France 
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THE NETHERLANDS, in northwest 
Europe, is shown in black 








Readers Say— 











In view of your present CARE 
drive, we should like to tell you that 
the Spanish Club of our school spon- 
sored a CARE campaign to help un- 
fortunate teenagers in Europe. Our 
four classes competed with one an- 
other to see which could raise the 
most money. 

Members of the committees which 
we set up worked long hours, collect- 
ing, advertising, and thinking up new 
sources for funds. A dance was spon- 
sored by the Junior Class. ... Col- 
lections were made at local theaters; 
the valley for 
collection 
boxes were placed in many local busi- 


students canvassed 


house-to-house donations; 
ness houses; cake sales were held, and 
publicity was given by local news- 
papers and by the local radio station. 
Our original goal was $100 for the 

whole school, which has approximately 
450 students. The total turned in by 
our four classes was $900! 

JuDY PAYNE and 

L. Bop FILIpPINi, for 

the STUDENT Bopy, 

Sonoma, California. 


* 


I was very much interested in your 
article on “Standards of Conduct.” 
Frankly, I did not realize that so many 
dishonest things were going on in our 
country’s political life. I think we, 
the voters of tomorrow, should be de- 
termined to do all we can to fight for 
honesty in government. 

ADA DECKER, 
Puyallup, Washington. 


* 


I agree with those people who say 
we are spending too much money on 
foreign aid. Just think of all the im- 
provements we could make right here 
at home with the 
abroad! 

BAT ESLINGER, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


funds we send 


* 


Our nation’s foreign aid program 
is helping to build a new and better 
world. As a prosperous country, the 
United States should willingly share 
its wealth with the poverty-stricken 
There is no bet- 
ter way than this to spread demo- 
cratic principles and 
other countries. 

ANN FLYNN, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


peoples of the globe. 


happiness to 


* 


I believe that radio broadcasts by 
American students to Iron Curtain 
If the people 
of the Soviet countries could hear the 
truth from young people, they would 


lands are a good idea. 


realize that their leaders are wrong 
when they say America wants to con- 
quer the world. 
MARY ALICE SKAGGs, 
Oak Hill, West Virginia. 
* 

We hear a great deal about this 
year’s Presidential race these days. 
But when voting time comes next fall, 
how many citizens will actually go to 
the polls? Let’s wake up America, 
and see to it that our democracy is 
kept alive. Let’s all vote to put able 
leaders into office. 

MARY ANNE MorcGan, 
Lithia Springs, Georgia 
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Career for Tomorrow 


Lineman or Cable Splicer 


INEMEN and cable splicers, as 
their names indicate, work on the 
lines maintained by the telephone com- 
panies, electric power companies, rail- 
roads, and the like. This discussion 
is limited to telephone linemen and 
sable splicers, but the information ap- 
plies to other industries. 

Linemen work out of doors where 
they either install new communication 
and transmission lines or repair old 
ones. When a new line is to be put 
up, the linemen first clear the right 
of way along the route the line is to 
take. They then operate power equip- 
ment which digs holes where the poles 
are to be erected and set the poles 
firmly in place. Next they “guy” the 
line, put the crossarms and insulators 
on the poles, install lightning protec- 
tive equipment, and string the wires 
and place the cables. 

In repairing lines that are already 
in use, linemen must go out to set up 
poles and replace wires and cables that 
have been damaged by fire, storms, 
floods, and the like. 

Cable splicers splice the lines after 
they have been put on the poles. They 
also work on underground cables. 

In most of our cities many of the 
larger telephone and power cables 
have been placed in conduits or tubes 
that run under the streets. The cable 
splicers get into the underground sys- 
tem to repair damaged cables, make 
cable wire transfers, and do whatever 
splicing is necessary. 

Both telephone linemen and cable 


splicers are trained after they are em- 
ployed. Hence, little emphasis is put 
on preliminary instruction. The com- 
panies recommend, though, that pros- 
pective linemen or cable splicers study 
electricity or physics in high school. 

Emphasis is put instead on a man’s 
natural qualifications. Linemen and 
cable splicers must have average 
physical capacity and they must be 
able to work on high places without 
getting dizzy. Mechanical aptitude, 
manual dexterity, and normal vision 
and hearing are also important. 

The wages of telephone linemen and 
cable splicers vary from place to place 
and compare favorably with those paid 
by other firms in the same community 
for jobs requiring comparable know]l- 
edge, skill, and capacity. 

There are a number of advantages 
in planning a career in this field. 
First, the work offers definite oppor- 
tunities for advancement. ‘Promo- 
tion from within” is the rule followed 
by telephone companies. Second, the 
companies offer numerous employee 
benefits. These provide for payments 
in cases of sickness and death, a pen- 
sion system for retirement, vacations 
with pay, and various plans for help- 
ing employees to save. 

The chief disadvantage, perhaps, 
lies in the physical demands the work 
makes. Linemen and cable splicers 
must climb, stoop, and handle equip- 
ment that may be heavy. They must 
sometimes work out of doors in bad 
weather. 





AMERICAN 


SPLICING CABLES can be a very 
complicated job. Could you do it? 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH C 


The best information on opportuni- 
ties for linemen or cable splicers with 
any of the companies that use such 
employees can be secured from the 
companies themselves. Personnel at 
the local office of your State Employ- 
ment Service may also be able to give 
you information on this field. 

A pamphlet entitled ‘“Linemen” 
(No. L 7.32:164/2) can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
5 cents in coin. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


A fuller discussion of the lineman’s 
and cable splicer’s work and 101 other 
vocational discussions appear in Careers 
for Tomorrow by Carrington Shields. 
Order your copy now from the Civic 
Education Service, Inc., 1733 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.50 per 
copy, with a 10 per cent discount on 
orders of 5 or more. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Rise in Wages 


ASH incomes were not very im- 
portant to most Americans in 
colonial times (see page 1 income 


story). A majority of the colonists 
farmed, and they produced almost 
everything they needed on their land. 

The farmer and his sons cleared the 
land and planted crops for food. They 
cut trees and built a house and furni- 
ture from the wood. The mother and 
daughters sheared the sheep and 
turned the wool into clothing for all 
the family. Shoes were made from 
animal hides. Grain was ground into 
flour for bread. Fats were turned 
into soap. 

The farmer did have to buy a few 


things, such at tea and salt. He 
earned the money by selling some 
flour, meat, or other foods. Very 


often, the farmer traded what he had 
for what he wanted. Little money 
changed hands. It is hard to make 
accurate comparisons, but very prob- 
ably what we would call a dollar or 
two today was enough money to buy 
whatever the average farmer would 
need in a month. 


Larger Farms 


There were big farmers, of course, 
especially in the south. They raised 
large crops on plantations for money. 
George Washington, for example, grew 
tobacco and sold it in England. With 
the money, he bought English cloth- 
ing, books, dishes, silverware, and 
other things. Washington, inciden- 
tally, complained of both the cost of 
goods he bought and the high taxes 
he had to pay—as people do today. 

Labor was rarely hired for cash in 
colonial days. Slaves did the work in 





the south, in return for food, clothing, 
and housing. Colonial farm owners 
also often took on poor Englishmen 
as farm help. A farmer paid an Eng- 
lishman’s passage to America. The 
newcomer worked without pay for 
three to seven years to settle for his 
passage. Ordinarily, he was then 
given clothing, some tools, and land 
so that he could become an independ- 
ent farmer. 

Cash wages were paid in the towns, 
but 30 cents a day was considered ade- 
quate at the beginning of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The Continental Con- 
gress voted $6.95 monthly allowances 
to the Revolutionary GI’s (compared 
with today’s $75 minimum for our 
soldiers). 

Towns sprang up as factories grew 
in number after the Revolution, and 
“ash wages became more and more 




















WHETHER people have large or small 
incomes, they never like to pay taxes. 
This colonial woman is shown beating 
off a British tax collector. 


the custom. In the 1800’s, farm hands 
were getting from $7 to $15 a month, 
plus room and food. Unskilled workers 
were getting an average of $1 a day 
in 1825. Wages varied sharply, how- 
ever. Up to about 1860, men in fac- 
tories often earned about $5 a week. 
Women were paid as little as $1.50. 

What did this mean in living stand- 
ards? People in the towns almost 
always had gardens to raise part of 
their food. Frequently they had some 
chickens, a cow, and a pig or two. 
Prices were low. A pound of butter 
or a dozen eggs might cost as little 
as five cents. People got along. 


Conditions in 1850 

An immigrant of 1850 gives some 
idea of what was possible for an un- 
married man. The lowest wage then, 
he wrcte, was 70 cents a day, or $4.20 
a week. The immigrant got a good 
room, food, and his laundry done for 
$2.50 a week. This worker felt he 
could save a good part of the remain- 
ing $1.70, even after paying for inci- 
dentals. As he wrote to relatives, he 
certainly could save $1.15 a week— 
or the cost of one acre of land each 
week! The worker felt he soon would 
be able to buy a farm. 

The immigrant probably was overly 
enthusiastic. Although prices were 
low and townspeople grew much of 
their food, as did the farmer, life was 
far from luxurious. The poor in the 


factory towns often lived in misery. 

Yet, on the whole, life was better 
for both farmer and factory worker 
than was the case in England and the 
rest of Europe. Living standards here 
have steadily pushed upward. 





Study Guide 


Family Incomes 











1. Describe briefly how we determine 
a family unit when we discuss incomes. 

2. Why is it that the standards of liv- 
ing of middle-income families have not 
risen as much as their incomes have? 

3. Do income taxes tend to sharpen 
the difference between high and low in- 
comes, or to reduce it? 

4. Why are many of the low-income 
families better off than their money 
earnings would indicate? 

5. Why is there disagreement over 
how the nation’s total income should be 
distributed? 

6. What evidence can be found, in the 
furnishings of American homes, to sup- 
port the statement that our people are 
living more comfortably today than they 
were a dozen years ago? 

7. Tell of some of the changes in the 
distribution of incomes which took place 
from the 1930’s to 1950. 


Discussion 


1. On the whole, do you think it can 
be said that our country has done a 
good job of providing most of its people 
with an adequate standard of living? 
Explain your position. 

2. What is your opinion of the present 
income distribution? 


Israel 


1. Where is Israel located? 

2. From what countries have many of 
Israel’s immigrants come? 

_ 3. Briefly discuss living conditions that 
prevail in that new nation. 

4. What industries are being developed 
in the country, and what is the govern- 
ment doing to help increase industrial 
output? 

5. Describe the way in which Israel 
is meeting its housing problem. 

6. When was the Israeli nation formed 
and what have been its relations with 

: . » ° 
neighboring Arab lands? 

7. What is at the bottom of the most 
serious problem Israel faces today? 


8. To what extent has the United 
States helped Israel? 
Miscellaneous 


1. In what part of the world does the 
New York Times military writer, Han- 
son Baldwin, think there is the greatest 
danger of trouble this spring? 

2. Who is David Ben-Gurion? 
Weizmann? 

3. What steps has the Senate recently 
taken to strengthen our Pacific defense 
system? 

4. Why do some lawmakers want new 
investigators to replace Newbold Mor- 
ris? 

5. Briefly explain the purpose of Eu- 
rope’s proposed supreme court. 

6. Why is William Hillman’s new 
book, Mr. President, in the news these 
days? 

7. Give a brief picture of how early 
American incomes and prices compared 
with present ones. 


Chaim 
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Pronunciations 


Ben-Gurion—bén goor'i-on 

Chaim Weizmann—kah-yim vits’mann 
Haifa—hi'fah 

Israeli—is-ray'li 

Tel Aviv—tél a-vév’ 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) debts; 2. (d) income after all 
tax and other deductions are made; 3. 
(a) money and other things of value 
we own; 4. (d) steadiness; 5. (b) fit for 
cultivation; 6. (a) dangerous. 





